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WHILE some not uninteresting perceptions may be found here by 
fluke, all in all it is going to be pretty wild stuff, though it may turn 
out to be amusing—unintentionally. 

1 would request the reader to begin glancing through this paper 
with the above feeling, for it is written by a person with a densely 
opaque patch in his sensibility for some areas of classical Indian 
dance. 

Mimesis is murderously strong in our tradition. The choreography 
is shackled to the libretto in Nritya. Apart from the fact that the body 
cannot speak in its own language if it is compelled to illustrate the 
text slavishly, very unhappy results follow when the text follows the 
style of the Kavya tradition with its fondness for conceits and 
involved figures of speech. The classical simile can often be very 
cerebral and recherché. ‘Elephant-gaited’ (danti-gamini) is a figure 
very common in Kavyas and the Kathakali libretto. In the reaction in 
‘reading, the mind abstracts only the impression of the slow, 
swinging, seductive gait. But the detailed gestural mimesis leads 
before you the fantastic animal with trunk swinging, fan-like ears 
waving. The overwhelming presence of the pachyderm destroys any 
finesse the figure may have had initially. Further, the elaborate 
gestural code is often not based on even incipient mimesis but is as 
conventionally denotational (vyavaharika) as words in linguistic 
communication. The pleasure in decoding the gestural language 
may be real; but it is intellectual, not aesthetic. 

What the present writer longs for in his simple-mindedness is the 
development of a trend in India comparable to the evolution of 
modern dance in the West. The startling fact about the latter is that 
Isadora Duncan who initiated it did not invent a single new 
dance-step but nevertheless stimulated a passion for a more liberated 
expression than was available in the tradition of the classical ballet. 
In the discipline of modern dance developed by great personalities 
like Mary Wigman, Martha Graham and others who came after 
Isadora, rigorous training in classical ballet is stilt the foundation. 
But various new principles of movement were added, like the 
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contraction and release of Martha Graham, the alternation of fall 
and recovery, disequilibrium and equilibrium of Doris Humphrey. 
Modern dance has constituted no threat to the classical tradition. 
Balanchine remained a classical purist to the end. The two traditions 
have been able to coexist in peace and many choreographers, 
Antony Tudor for instance, have been able to integrate them. 

But the situation in India seems to be solidly and stolidly hostile to 
the least innovation in dance. This is rather curious. In other fields 
we have allowed the winds of change, and from all parts of the world, 
to blow freely through our windows and if some of us have been 
bowled over by the gusts, many have found it bracing. In 
architecture, sculpture and painting there has been a complete 
assimilation of styles from all over the world. Hindi poets write 
Haiku or the miniature poem, like the Japanese, and there is a Hindi 
periodical for this verse form. But tradition lays a heavy hand on our 
dance. When the Pleiade, the group of French poets of the 
Renaissance, claimed that only by imitating the Greeks could poetry 
be creative, Guillaume des Autels asked: “Whom then did the Greeks 
imitate? Such a retort would be blasphemous in Indian dance which 
remains content to be shackled to the past in technique, phrasing 
and form. 

How fanatically orthodox our classicists can be came out in the 
critiques of the presentation of the choreographic creations of 
Chandralekha in Delhi last December. One critic said that if she and 
her team were sent to Russia, Indo-Russian relations would be 
damaged; another critic echoed him. Chandralekha was partly to 
blame for such overreactions because of her programme notes which 
were insufferably wordy and alienatingly pretentious. But it was 
totally unfair to dismiss her creations as nothing but the routine 
Adavus or etudes of Bharatanatyam. For the first time serious 
attention was paid to floor pattern, the movements and postures in 
quartets and bigger groups were designed sensitively for visual 
counterpoint—fluid transitions of symmetric and asymmetric 
groupings. It can of course be said that from the point of view of 
Western dance this was elementary. But such a criticism would hit 
the classicists more hard than it would hit Chandralekha. For it 
would only reveal that we have abstained too long from ex- 
perimenting with desirable even if elementary innovations in pure 
movement. 

The creative possibilities here can be indicated by referring to two 
presentations. (I shall confine myself mostly to presentations in 
Delhi; people interested in dance but not ferociously partisan might 
thereby realize that worth-while experiences are possible in Delbi.) A 
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short piece was presented in April last year by children at the Delhi 
School of Music which teaches both ballet and modern dance. 
Beginning as a static wheel pattern on the floor, rippling with 
horizontal movements when the dancers reclining—rolled to dorsal 
or ventral, undulating in wave-like rise and fall when alternate 
members of the circle progressively lifted themselves up, and ending 
with a weaving of mobile patterns with the figures in full vertical 
extension, the choreography managed a fluent and delightful dance. 
In one of the sequences presented in Delhi in January 1985 by Jerry 
Pearson’s team from the U.S. four dancers—astride, aslant and 
reclining on large plastic balls—floated with the grace of swimmers 
with the minimal agitation of limbs, weaving ground patterns of 
fluid, interlaced movement. 

We will not be betraying our sacred tradition if we took a cue from 
all this. The jalakrida or water-sports of women figure in every later 
Kavya and many dance forms. The tradition took root because 
Dandin, the eighth-century rhetorician, wrote a ‘do-it-yourself’ 
manual for Kavya-writers and laid down that no Kavya should be 
without a description of the water-sports of pretty women, among 
other things; and flourishing on the patronage of hedonist princes, 
and with more than a little voyeurish susceptibility, court poets and 
dancers saw the sensuous and even sensual possibilities here. No 
harm done; but why not develop the sequence into a full ballet? In 
his creation, whimsically but legitimately entitled Waterless Method 
of Swimming Instructions, Robert Cohan created for the London 
Contemporary Dance Theatre a full-length ballet based on move- 
ments which were not just mimesis of swimming but very free 
choreographic elaborations from it. Semi-classicized choreography 
of children’s games is not unknown to our tradition; for instance, we 
have the dance of girls with sticks whose clashes, by changing 
partners, maintain a rhythmic beat and keep the circle rotating. But 
the rhythm is too regular and the movement apt to be repetitious 
and monotonous. In his Esplanade (film available with American 
Center) Paul Taylor balletized children’s play movements on the 
beach, their hops, skips and jumps, with astonishing choreographic 
inventiveness which demanded great athletic skill too.from the 
dancers. 

This brings us to the role of athletics in dance. The first Romanov 
emperor set up an amusement room in his palace where he was 
entertained by acrobatics and dancing, an association which was later 
stabilized by teachers like Agrippina Vaganova. If the Maryinsky 
Theatre and its post-revolution successor, the Kirov Ballet in 
Leningrad, evolved a more refined style, the Bolshoi has always 
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stressed the strong muscular back and the athletic approach and we 
have incredible instances of both in feats like that of Stanislav Viasov 
holding up Ludmilla Vlasova on the palm of his hand in The Doves. 
But nourished on Kalidasa (sronibharad alasagamana ...) we favour 
the ample figure in our danseuses and just now I am not making any 
exacting and exhausting demands on our dancers. But why not 
explore the possibilities in elevation systematically? It is not alien to 
our tradition. I have seen surprisingly high jumps in folk dances and 
Kathakali; and Manipuri drummers do high jumps without missing 
a beat. But elevation has to become considerably more sophisticated 
if we want to compensate the rather severely earth-bound quality of 
our classical dance and gain the liberating sensation of freedom from 
gravity. The common fault in our elevation is to strain while in the 
air. The skill lies in getting the maximum strength at the moment of 
take-off and releasing it immediately so that the body has the feeling 
of freedom. The landing is also very important. The toes must take 
and contain the whole impact without letting it jar the frame, the 
body sinking subsequently without the interruption of a brusque 
shock. Lastly, we pay no attention at all to the shape the body makes 
while suspended in the air. In European ballet there is incredible 
variety here and it enhances by empathy the feeling of freedom. 

In these and possibly many other ways, our inherited movement 
repertory can be enriched and that can enable us to bring variety to 
the expressive modalities of our dance which perhaps has been too 
long and too much dominated by the mimetic tradition. The body 
cannot speak its own language if compelled to mime words. It may 
be argued that Nritta, unlike Nritya, is free from this compulsion. 
But Nritta has been yoked to the received and rigid patterns of Tala 
in a stranglehold wedlock. The point I am trying to make can be - 
quickly understood if one recalls the way Gene Kelly danced. His art 
lay in making his dances seem utterly artless, wholly spontaneous. 
Lamplight under the trees in a deserted street late on a summer 
night or a flight of steps leading up to a quaint old house stir the 
impulse to dance and the rhythms and steps, while striking, are 
never rigidly structured or repetitive; and somehow they belong 
perfectly to the informalism of locale and context and ideally express 
the mood evoked by them. 

The expression of emotion, in Nritya, need not also be manacled 
to a descriptive, narrative and episodic text. It is astonishing that our 
tradition, which gives paramount importance to Alap which is 
non-verbal and yet communicates feeling, has not tried to interpret it 
through the non-mimetic expressive language of the body. Nobody 
wants to displace the interpretation in dance of a Thumri or Padam. 
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But why not try, alongside, an abstract choreography to express 
feeling? Stravinsky's Violin Concerto has been interpreted in a 
splendid, full-length ballet by Balanchine. The score has rhythm- 
bound as well as flowing legato sequences, both evoking feeling that 
is not verbalizable. But the body language expresses it satisfyingly in 
Balanchine’s choreography. Are we to accept that the idea of a 
thirty-minute balletic sequence on a Malhar Alap in free time 
followed by a rhythm-bound Gat is so impossible an idea that it 
should not be tried at all? 

Let us now move on to the full-fledged narrative-episodic ballet. 
Nobody can say that we have not tried creations of this kind, modern 
creations as distinguished from traditional forms like Yakshagana 
and Kathakali. ‘The story of Rama has been redone in Delhi almost 
every year. But, for the life of me, I just cannot recall a dancer or 
danseuse whose performance in a specific role was so superb that he 
or she is linked to that role in abiding remembrance. The situation is 
different in the case of European ballet. It is over a hundred years 
since Maria Taglioni died but she is still remembered for her 
unsurpassed performance in La  Sylphide  choreo- 
graphed specifically for her by her father Filippo Taglioni. Carlotta 
Grisi died in 1899 but for decades she remained the only Giselle 
though in recent years Yvette Chauviré has interpreted that role 
brilliantly. Fokine choreographed his miniature, The Dying Swan, 
for Anna Pavlova and for long nobody could match her legendary 
performance in that role though Maya Plisetskaya now rivals her 
with an equally brilliant, but not identical, interpretation. Maya has 
perhaps been unique in balletic history in brilliantly interpreting 
contrasted roles in the same ballet. She was memorable as both 
Odette and Odile in Swan.Lake and as both Phrygia and Aegina in 
Spartacus. ; 

Perhaps the reason why role interpretation in our ballets is not as 
important as it should and can be is that classical canons limit 
original, individualistic expression within very narrow parameters. 
For the same reason the overall choreography does not emerge as 
strikingly distinctive when different choreographers attempt ballets 
on the same story. The situation is very different in European ballet. 
Romeo and Juliet has been choreographed by many: Lavrovsky, 
Ashton, Cranko, Rudi von Dantzig, Birgit Cullberg, Oleg Vinogra- 
dov, John Neumeier, Kenneth MacMillan. The films of many of 
these have been shown in Delhi. The Russians first thought of 
changing the story to a happy ending. This may be amusing, but it 
has a point too. The imperial ballets of Russia in the old days ended 
with an extended sequence of solos and duos by the principal dancer 
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and danseuse which was a veritable virtuoso display of technique. 
This was scarcely possible if the story ended with the death of the 
hero or heroine. This leads directly to Kenneth MacMillan’s choreo- 
graphic which took this problem seriously and solved it brilliantly. 
There is an incredible sequence in the end with Romeo (Nureyev) 
carrying Juliet (Margot Fonteyn) in his arms. She was dead, but the 
sequence was still a duo. Corresponding with his stumbling steps and 
despairing changing stances, the figure in his arms changed 
position. It had to show all the inertness and dead weight of a corpse 
but the changes from one limp, heavy contour to another constituted 
a series of choreographic designs which make this sequence one of 
the most inventive in balletic history. 

Since the classical Kavya and drama evolved under court patron- 
age and the affluent did not like to be disturbed by intense emotion, 
our tradition has not developed the tragedy, although the two epics 
which are the sources of most of our literature were profoundly 
tragic. Tragic drama began and ended with Bhasa’s Urubhangam. 
But tragic motifs are still found in art though not too frequently. Ina 
recent exhibition of southern bronzes I came across a rather fine 
piece showing Siva carrying the dead Sati in his arms. The craft 
tradition has been satisfied with one design, but it has potential for 
many variations which means that it can be transposed from still 
sculpture to kinetic and sequential dance. It brought to my mind 
MacMillan’s handling of the tragic close of Romeo and Juliet. ‘And 
since—as must be apparent to you by now—I have got into the habit 
of rushing in where angels fear to tread, let me sketch how the Sati 
story can be developed in a ballet, borrowing an idea also from 
Carmen by Alberto Alonso, the Cuban choreographer. (Maya 
Plisetskaya plays the title role in the film of the ballet with the Soviet 
Centre.) In the scene in the original story where Carmen, trying to 
read cards for luck, repeatedly draws the card of death, a remarkable 
sequence is interposed. In a vision she sees that the trio danced by 
her and her two rival lovers becomes a quartet with a masked dancer 
joining in. He makes it clear that it is he who is going to win her in 
the end. He is Death. In the last scene the same figure reappears, 
this time in place of the bull, and dies at the hands of the toreador 
when Carmen dies at the hands of Don Jose, because its mission is 
over. Death here becomes as terrifying a presence as in Bergman's 
Seventh Seal where it appears as the chess-player who always wins. 
The hieratic, frozen postures of the spectators round the ring lend to 
the last scene the feeling of an ancient ritual sacrifice. A similarly 
conceived apparitional figure can intrude into a duo where Sati 
pleads with Siva to be allowed to go to Daksha’s ritual festivities and 
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Siva, filled with intense foreboding, tries to persuade her not to go, 
and the figure can stalk Sati during the visit which ends in 
_ humiliation and death. 

As far back as two decades ago, Matteo and Carola Goya produced 
Swan Lake in New York where the Sorcerer was modelled on the 
Kathakali demon in costume, gesture, dance-steps and overall 
expressive style. At the East-West Dance Encounter in Bombay last 
year Ileana Citaristi from Italy presented her Narcissus where the 
choreography took the movement style from Mayurbhanj Chhau, an 
assimilation which was smooth because the Chhau gait is similar to a 
type of balletic step (demi-rond de jambe en lair en dehors) with the 
advancing leg making a rotary movement before the foot is placed a 
step forward. There is no reason why we should leave the initiative in 
cultural cross-fertilization to the West or take the position that 
assimilation of cues from elsewhere will wreck our identity. That 
position will in any case be absurd because throughout history our 
architecture, sculpture and painting have been assimilating influ- 
ences from other cultures. We can take many cues from ballet and 
modern dance and use them for the interpretation of Indian myth. 
Completely enveloping the body in stretch jersey or elastic plastic 
and working out serial metamorphosis of abstract forms is now 
resorted to by many choreographers ever since Alwin Nikolais first 
thought of it. Hiranyagarbha or the Primordial Germ of the universe 
is an important concept in Indian myth which anticipates modern 
cosmogony and Lemaitre’s hypothesis of the Primordial Atom and 
which is frequently found in modern Indian painting and sculpture. 
Enveloping can be adopted not necessarily for abstract forms, but for 
suggesting the progressive emergence of the Primordial Elements 
(panchabhuta), flora, fauna and man, the dancer emerging from the 
sheath and other dancers too joining in at appropriate moments. In 
the Khachaturian-Smirnov ballet ‘Masquerade’, based on a story by 
Lermontov (film with Soviet Centre), in the gambling scences, the 
corps de ballet, in costumes with the designs of dice and cards, dance 
with steps as erratic as the turns of wayward chance. One could use 
this if ever the Nala-Damayanti story is balletized, for Nala loses 
everything in the gambling; the dice here turn into birds and fly 
away with his clothes too, a sequence that would call also for the 
elevation which we have neglected. 

Explorations in new directions need not necessarily be on 
extended scale, with greater risks of failure; they can be miniatures 
which can be fully satisfying if well-conceived. An instance is a short 
creation presented by the Moscow Ballet, a new group of young 
dancers, in New Delhi last September. The eternal triangle becomes 
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a parallelogram here, for there are three men and a girl. The ballet 
starts with a devoted couple; the girl then falls for a second man of 
stormy temper who first accepts and then rejects her. The third man, 
who too may have been in love with the girl, now steps forth to 
console the despairing girl and unite her with her first love. That is a 
bald precis. But the choreography was brilliant, with the three men 
first standing motionless and with their backs to the audience and 
then, one by one, turning round to dance their lyrical, stormy or 
compassionate roles with the girl. The layout thus is a sustained duo 
rather than full-fledged trio or quartet. But the psychological temper 
continuously changes, with a parabolic curve of crisis and resolution. 

With our Nayika lore in analytical texts, poetry and painting, we 
can claim that no tradition has studied the moods of woman, in her 
relations with man, so thoroughly as the Indian tradition. Neverthe- 
less, the representation of the Nayika in dance seems to have become 
rather routine. In March last year, a small group from the U.S.—A 
Company of Four—presented in Delhi a short ballet whose 
sophistication can give us valuable cues. “Loose-haired and wild- 
eyed, flower-shod and swaying from the wine cup, every step a 
fragrance”: that is how Prudentius the Latin poet visualized Helen, 
archetypal woman, eternal enchantress. This is echoed, with self- 
conscious pride, in Marlene Dietrich’s song where she says men are 
drawn towards her like moths towards the flame. Our Mohini had 
this assurance when she tempted to his death the demon who sought 
the dath of Siva. Marlene’s song became the theme song of the ballet. 
But its episodes made transitions from epoch to epoch, from the 
twenties to the forties of this century and then a long way back to the 
18th century. The transitions were made fluid by the imaginative use 
of simple props and this too should give us ideas for we are yet to 
learn the creative use of props. Portable louvered doors moved 
round changed the locale from a cabaret of the forties to a ball-room 
of the 18th-century Vienna. Half-lowered, the venetian blinds 
functioned like a filmic dissolve to symbolize memories growing 
faint, for the figures remained faintly visible. Fully lowered, they 
functioned like filmic cuts, indicating the closure of an epoch. The 
poetry and nostalgia of Watteau’s Fetes Galants and their echo in 
Verlaine were recovered in the elegant and sensitive choreography. 

Since the days of Gurn Gopinath several decades ago, expression 
of the different emotions (n4v4rasa) has become routine in 
lecture-demonstrations on dances in Delhi. Comparable in initial 
approach but unsurpassed in distilled essence and intensity is 
Martha Graham’s Lamentation, one of the greatest creations of 
modern dance (film with American Center). There is no episode. 
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Martha sits on a low bench, her figure encased in an elastic tube of 
stretch jersey, the visage framed by a cowl. She never rises from the 
seat, the movements being confined to head, torso and limbs. The 
tension of each attitude and posture stretches the jersey in 
straight-edged, rectilinear planes and every movement creates a new 
sculptural form with the monumentalism of the cubistically styled, 
tragic sculptural creations of Barlach. The visage changes expression 
continuously, ranging through all shades of grief, and Martha 
becomes a Mater Dolorosa, feeling all the pain of mankind since 
history began. 

Modern dance is beginning to emerge in India. Here the pioneer 
is Astad Deboo. As in the West, his modernism too absorbs elements 
from tradition ina new synthesis. In Ritual, he manages something 
of the intense absorption of Martha Graham's Adorations, with 
impressive use of a miniature Stonehenge of candles and some 
acrobatics in air, suspended on ropes, a feature adapted from some 
traditional south Indian rituals. In Duel, to Moussorgsky’s music of 
the revel of demoniac spirits on Walpurgis night, Deboo plays both 
roles in the conflict of Good and Evil, moving through the heavy 
shadows between spotlit areas for the transitions. Bathed in red light, 
Evil is a truly demoniac character and Deboo brilliantly integrates 
Kathakali, including even the terrible sequence in the Slaying of 
Dussasana where Bhima tears open the chest of Dussasana and 
drinks his blood. Deboo has been commissioned to choreograph a 
dance for Maya Plisetskaya, a Prima Ballerina Assoluta of Russian 
ballet. For an Indian pioneer in modern dance, this is high 
recognition from abroad. One hopes that the classicists in India too 
take notice of this achievement and begin to incorporate the 
expressive modalities of modern dance. That need not at all be a 
betrayal of tradition, it can be one of many possible lines of 
modulating tradition in tune with changing time andsensibilities. 0 


